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She things they sere said 


| PROMISES | 


Taxation. A Conservative and Union- 
ist Government will reduce taxation. 
There will be substantial reductions in 
both direct and indirect taxation. Income 
tax will be revised so that people are less 
penalised when they produce more 
through working on piece rates or put- 

‘ting in overtime. Business will be en- 
couraged by taxation changes to adopt 
schemes to improve efficiency. This is 
the Road 1950. 


Abundant Food. I 
am sorry indeed 
that Lord Woolton 
is not looking after 
our food, as he did 
in the war. We 
should have a better 
diet now if he were, 
and at about half 
the administrative 
costs. Cheap and 
abundant food is the foundation of our 
strength. It will be the foundation of 
our policy. WINSTON CHURCHILL, during 
the 1950 Election. 


Food Prices. Restoration of normal 
trade in food, together with increasing 
world supplies, will lower the bill for 
food subsidies . . . there will be no reduc- 
tion affecting food prices without com- 
pensating increases in family allowances, 
pensions and other social benefits and 
without reductions of direct and indirect 
taxes to increase incentives. This is the 
Road 1950, 


Woolton’s Pledge. When you return 
a Conservative Government, you can 
rely on it that the cost of your food will 
not go up. I promise you that you will 
have a greater choice, better variety, but 
no higher prices. LorD WOoOOoOLTON, 
during the 1950 election. 


Red Meat. I believe that one of the 
best things we could do to make us all 
feel able to work harder would be to 
give us more red meat.... We need a 
better diet and I believe that we can 
get it. Lorp Wootton, Election Broad- 
cast 1951. 


Rural Areas. We plan to give rural 
areas improved educational facilities, a 
fair share in new electrical equipment and 
better bus services. This is the Road 
1950. 


Smallholdings. Smallholdings will be 
provided, with the opportunity for the 
holders to buy them. This is the Road 
1950. 


Farm Building. A Conservative 
Government will turn as large a propor- 
tion of the nation’s building effort as 
possible to farm reconstruction with 
modern layouts. The Right Road for 
Britain 1950. 


Social Security. We are determined 
to give a solid base of social security 
below which none shall fall, and above 
which each must be encouraged to rise. 
Suggestions that we wish to cut the 
social services are a lie. This is the 
Road 1950. 


The Voice of Truth. Rumours that 
the Tories will reduce old age pensions, 
that they will cut food subsidies, abolish 
rent control, put up the cost of living 
and that they will reduce family allow- 
ances [are false]. There is not a word of 
truth in any of these charges. Lorp 
WOOLTON, during the 1951 Election. 


Education and Health. In Education 
and in Health some of the most crying 
needs are not being met. For the money 
now being spent we will provide better 
services. Election Manifesto 1951. 


Health Service. A National Health 
Service should have two aims: to 
improve the future health of the people, 
by looking after the children and 
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expectant mothers now; and to cure, 
quickly and effectively, those who are ill. 
The Socialists have failed in both these 
tasks.... For this immense sum of 
money (£400 million) a better service 
can be given to those in need of it. 
Britain Strong and Free 1951. « 


Butler’s Pledge. We put housing 
priority number one on the home front. 
We shall maintain the health services, 
contrary to any stories you may hear. 
We shall develop education and review 
the needs of old age pensioners. R. A. 
BUTLER, at North Berwick, October 12 
1951. 


Technical Training. We intend to 
provide further opportunities for tech- 
nical training. Britain Strong and Free 
1951. The education economies now 
proposed include increased fees for 
technical institutes. 


Housing. A year ago we announced 
our aim of building 300,000 houses a 
year. That figure stands. Britain Strong 
and Free 1951. 


Houses to Let. There should be no 
reduction in the number of houses and 
flats built to let. ELECTION MANIFESTO 
1951. 


Cost of Living. The Conservatives, if 
returned, would make one of the most 
intense attacks ever made on the cost of 
living. R. A. BurLer, at Dunmow, 
Essex, reported in the MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN, October 1 1951. 


In Spite of Rearmament. The ordinary 
citizen believes that in spite of the calls 
of rearmament the politicians ought to 
be able to do something about the cost 
of living and housing. I believe Con- 
servatives can. Sir DaAvipD MAXWELL 
Fyre, M.P., Election broadcast 1951. 

Sir David is now Home Secretary. 


Prices. Industry and agriculture are 
ready to win the battle of prices, Give 
them a Government which understands 
how goods are produced and how money 
can keep its value and the victory will 


be ours. Davip Ecc.es, M.P., in the 
DAILY DISPATCH, October 5 1951. 


Restoring the Pound. I can offer you 
a policy of strength for peace and enter- 
prise for continued prosperity, and the 
restoration of the real value of the pay 
packet and the pound. R. A. BUTLER, 
at Quendon, Essex, October 13 1951. 


Crookshank’s Pledge. We aim first to 
halt, and then to bring down the cost of 
living. Capt. H. CROOKSHANK, inter- 
viewed by Doncaster Gazette, October 
11 1951. 

He is now Minister of Health. 


Purchase Tax. Col. Crosthwaite-Eyre 
said his Party’s policy was to reduce tax- 
ation, and one of the items they would 
cut down would be purchase tax. 
Bournemouth DAILY ECHO, October 15 
1951. 

He was elected for New Forest, Hants. 


Equal Pay. To the women I say that 
I stand for the rate for the job. Davip 
Ecc es, M.P., October 24 1951. 

He is now Minister of Works. 


War Pensions. The falling value of 
money and the recent voluntary Industrial 
Injuries scheme in different industries, 
especially coal mining, call for a general 
review of war pensions. ... We should 
ask the coming Parliament to set up a 
Select Committee to examine the matter. 
This is the Road 1950. 


Monopolies. Conservatives will 
strengthen the Monopolies Commission 
and speed up its work. Britain Strong 
and Free 1951. 


Scotland. The Unionist policy for 
Scotland, including the practical steps 
proposed for effective Scottish control 
of Scottish affairs, will be vigorously 


pressed forward. Flection Manifesto 
1951, 
Wales. We acknowledge again the 


national aspirations and special problems 
of Wales, and reiterate that the respon- 
sibility and title of Minister for Welsh 
Affairs would be immediately assigned 
to a member of the Cabinet. 8ritain 
Strong and Free 1951. This pledge was 
kept by lengthening the title of the Home 
Secretary, already responsible for Welsh 
(and English) affairs. 


House of Lords. A Conservative 
Government will call an all-Party confer- 
ence for the reform of the constitution 
and powers of the House of Lords and 
will put before it proposals that... the 
present right to attend and vote solely 
on heredity should not by itself con- 
stitute a qualification for admission to 
a reformed House. The Right Road for 
Britain 1950. 


Local Government. A Conservative 
Government will restore confidence and 
responsibility to local government. As 
soon as possible, in consultation with 
local authorities of all kinds, from parish 
councils to county councils and county 
boroughs, we shall review and overhaul 
the areas, functions and financial arrange- 
ments. The Right Road for Britain 1950. 


“The longer I served him the greater was my admiration, respect and affection’ 


KING GEORGE THE SIXTH 


THE SUDDEN DEATH of King George VI on the morning of February 6, 
gave a halt to political controversy. The fifteen years of his reign were 
packed with history. When he ascended the throne the Spanish Civil War 
was at its height; a few months later, the war between China and Japan 
was renewed. He saw the failure of Chamberlain’s well-meaning appease- 
ment policy and the bitter glory of the six-year war that followed. But 
other monarchs had witnessed similar failures, similar triumphs. What 
made the period unique was that he was the first King of England to occupy 
the Throne with a majority Socialist Government at Westminster. 

Clement Attlee wrote in the Observer: ‘I had the privilege of serving 
him as a Minister for eleven years, during the last six of which I was 
Prime Minister. During this latter period there was seldom a week in 
which I did not see him to discuss affairs of State. The longer I served 
him the greater was my admiration, respect and affection. . 

‘The functions of Kingship have changed during the centuries from 
the times when Kings not only reigned but ruled, but it would be a mistake 
to think that constitutional monarchy does not demand high qualities 
from the occupant of the Throne. On the contrary, the constitutional 
head of a democracy has an exacting task. . . 

‘Few people perhaps realised how hard he worked. They knew that 
he had public duties to perform. They probably understood that there 
were many formalities to be observed, but they did not know the close 
attention which he gave to every side of public affairs. Masses of telegrams, 
reports and other State papers came before him and he never treated them 
perfunctorily. 

‘I was always careful to be up to date in my reading whenever I went to 
see him, for I knew that he would be well informed on everything, whether 
foreign or domestic. . . 

‘King George was, I think, fortunate in not being born to succeed to 
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the Throne. His earlier life was not 
shadowed by the knowledge of heavy 
responsibilities to come. He was 
able to live a life more like that of his 
future subjects. He served as an officer 
in the Navy during the First World 
War. Subsequently he was interested 
in industrial welfare and in boys’ 
camps, and he acquired a wider 
knowledge of industrial conditions and 
social and economic questions than is 
usual in a member of a Royal House. 
He was happily married and could 
enjoy family life without the heavy 
responsibilities that fall upon a 
Kanga 

‘He was broadminded and tolerant. 
It cannot, I think, have been easy for 
him to have had a Government 
returned to power with a majority 
pledged to make sweeping changes, 
but he accepted the position. I never 
knew him to depart from strict 
constitutional propriety. He had 
studied economic and social questions, 
and whether or not he agreed with the 
policy of the Labour Government, he 
understood very well the reasons for it. 

“He showed the same broadminded- 
ness in dealing with the problems of 
the Commonwealth. Here again, he 
realised that changes were inevitable, 
and with sure judgment he discerned 
between essentials and non-essentials. 

‘Death has taken him from us,’ 
concluded Mr. Attlee, ‘but I believe 
that his devotion to duty will continue 
for many years to inspire his people. 
I know the hearts of all feel deep 
sympathy for the Royal Family in their 
great loss, and offer fervent good 
wishes to our Gracious Queen Eliza- 
beth the Second.’ 


THE MONTH 


MR. BUTLER’S PALLIATIVES 


Facing Facts. ‘Restrictions and cuts 
are only palliatives,’ said the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the econo- 
mic debate on January 29. He had 
previously remarked: 

“As a people of fifty millions living 
on a small island, and dependent 
largely for our daily life upon supplies 
from abroad of half our food, nearly 
all the raw materials for our factories 
and nearly all our petroleum, we are 
in a difficult position. .. . It is the 
harsh truth that our economic position 
in the world has been deteriorating for 
about half a century.’ 

“Why was that not said last Octo- 
ber?’ demanded Ian Mikardo. 


Ignoring him, Butler continued: 
‘Our resources have been depleted by 
two world wars, into. which we 
unhesitatingly threw all our resources. 
The result of this is that, in addition 
to the other burdens which are upon 
us we have become the largest debtor 
country in the world, whereas for 
generations we had been the largest 
creditor.’ 

The day before, Butler had announ- 
ced the first details of his proposed 
economies. In addition to the educa- 
tion cuts (see page 5), they were: 

A charge of one shilling for each 
prescription under the Health Service; 
a charge for all dental treatment up to 
£1 except for children and expectant 
mothers; the patient to pay half the 
cost of surgical boots, hearing aids, 
surgical corsets and other appliances. 

Charges at day nurseries to be 
increased. 

Building of offices and shops to stop. 
This means that rebuilding of blitzed 
cities will be held up. 

Tourist allowances for holidays 
abroad cut from £50 to £25. 

Between £150 million and £200 
million worth of goods to be with- 
held from the home market, includ- 
ing radios, television sets, cycles, 
motor cycles, refrigerators, washing 
machines and other electrical appli- 
ances. Only two-thirds of last year’s 
supplies will be available. 

Bigger deposits to be required for 
hire purchases. 

The Civil Service to be cut by 
10,000 in the next six months. 

Motor cars for home buyers to be 
reduced from 110,000 a year to 60,000. 

Food imports to be cut as reported 
in last month’s FAct. 


Attlee Attacks. The Government 
was confusing two things. The econo- 


_mic problem facing the nation is 


essentially an overseas trade problem, 
the result of imported food and raw 
material prices having soared since 
the outbreak of war in Korea. Import 
cuts may ease these difficulties a little, 
but cuts in the social services have 
no bearing on the problem. Paying to 
have your teeth extracted, for example, 
makes no contribution to the export 
trade. 

Attlee drove this home in a forceful 
speech. “There are proposals injected 
here,’ he said, ‘which in our view have 
no real relevance to this question of the 
balance of payments.’ Later he 
remarked: ‘As a matter of fact, they 
are budgeting adjustments (i.e. adjust- 
ments in internal revenues) which ought 
to be brought forward in a Budget, 
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where they can be considered with 
regard to other expenditure.’ 


Class Legislation. Criticising the 
hire-purchase changes, the Leader of 
the Opposition continued: ‘If one does 
not want certain goods made, the 
right way to achieve that is by a 
physical restriction and not by mone- 
tary methods.’ 

The effect of cutting off the hire- 
purchase system, said Mr. Attlee, ‘is 
that people who have money to spend 
or who can borrow from the banks can 
still get these things (radios, bicycles, 
etc.), but the people who most need 
them, the humblest people who pay 
by the method of hire-purchase, will 
be debarred from doing so.’ 

‘Therefore,’ he declared, ‘this is a 
very vicious piece of class legislation.’ 

Of the Health Service charges, Mr. 
Attlee said: ‘The Government try to 
base this on a comparison with the 
action that we took when we were a 
Government.’ ‘But,’ he added, ‘we 
were actually at the time increasing the 
amount going to the social services. 
In the amount that went to the Health 
Service we desired to spend more on 
hospitals and less on some other 
things.... It was not really a question 
of raising revenue.’ 

“There was, first of all,’ he explained ; 
‘a question of restraining abuse, 
because there was some abuse both as 
regards spectacles and dentures.’ There 
was also, he added, the question of 
getting a balance between expenditure 
on different branches of the service. 
But: ‘this measure is introduced today 
not as a matter of correcting abuses in 
the Health Service, and not even as a 
matter of correcting a balance between 
various parts of the social services, 
but for some extraordinary reason as a 
means of dealing with our overseas 
payments. 

‘That is, surely, utterly fantastic.’ 


Co-operation Wanted. Other points 
made by the Leader of the Opposition 
were: 

“We shall not get over this problem 
until we can see a far greater co-opera- 
tion in the world to keep economic 
affairs on an even keel. Today the 
United States of America, due to her 
immense size, has an altogether dis- 
proportionate influence on the econo- 
mic affairs of the world. In the nine- 
teenth century we held something of 
the same position but we, being a 
country dependent mainly on exports, 
were particularly sensitive in dealing 
with these difficulties. The United 
States of America, whose exports are a 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS OF THE STERLING AREA GOLD AND DOLLAR BALANCE 
Black, deficit. White, surplus. In the first quarter of last year a surplus of 360 million dollars was earned, and in the second 
a surplus of 54 million dollars, But in the third quarter there was a deficit of 638 millions and in the fourth 940 millions, of 
which 176 millions were the first repayments of the U.S. and Canadian loans, due on the last day of 1951. The reserves fell 
during the year from 3,300 million dollars to 2,335 millions, but were higher than in previous years. See Facr last month 


comparatively small part of her 
economy, is quite apt to take actions, 
or not to take actions, which have 
immense repercussions throughout the 
whole world... .” 

‘Unless measures are taken for some 
kind of world planning of reserves, 
these crises will recur again, and what- 
ever Government is in power they will 
have to face them just as we had to 
face them. It is all very well to say 
that the Commonwealth has great 
potential wealth. It has. The trouble 
is that it cannot be mobilised to deal 
with these immediate crises.’ 

Powerfully, the former Prime Minis- 
ter concluded: ‘From hoarding after 
hoarding and from _ speech after 
speech the people were led to believe 
that their sufferings were due to the 
Socialist Government and that it 
would all be put right when a Conser- 
vative Government came in with their 
policy of more and better food, lower 
prices and sweeping away controls. 
What has happened to that wonderful 
theory constantly put forward opposite 
—if only we got rid of all these con- 
trols, everything would be all right? 
“Set the people free’? has gone now. 
The fact is that the Prime Minister 
knows quite well that the present 
Government got into power on false 
pretences.’ 


Three Reasons. Earlier in the day 
Hugh Gaitskell gave three ‘funda- 
mental reasons’ for the reversal in the 
sterling area’s fortunes. ‘None of 
them,’ he said, ‘had anything to do 
with the moral delinquency of the 
British people.’ 

‘The first is that whereas before the 
war the amount of gold produced by 
South Africa was able to purchase a 
very substantial proportion of dollar 
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imports, the price of gold, in contrast 
with everything else, has not gone up 
since before the war, and therefore it 
now buys very much less. That has 
certainly been of fundamental import- 
ance in our post-war situation. . 

‘Secondly, there has been a very 
large increase in the quantity of 
imports brought into the rest of the 
sterling area—not the United King- 
dom—from dollar areas, and I think 
the main reason for this is something 
which is of profound importance to the 
rest of the world. It is the increase in 
population in India. We have to 
recognise that the main reason for the 
expansion in the quantity of dollar 
imports into India is foodstufts for the 
people. 

‘The third reason is that, on the 
whole and quite apart from the gold 
situation, the prices of sterling area 
products have not risen as much as 
those of dollar area products.’ 

He added a supplementary reason: 
‘There has been in these last three 
months a substantial decline in United 
States imports.’ 

‘This is a factor,’ he remarked, 
‘to which I have seen very little 
attention paid so far.’ 

In the division, the Government 
scraped through by 309 votes to 278. 


THE EDUCATION AXE 


Other Men’s Children. As expected, 
schoolchildren were the first victims 
of the Government’s economy axe. 
Although the move to lower the 
school-leaving age was nipped in the 
bud by a timely show of toughness on 
the part of the TUC, Miss Horsbrugh’s 
circular of February 4 was a bitter 
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blow to educationalists. School-build- 
ing, which for several years had been 
progressing under the Labour Govern- 
ment at roughly twice the rate of the 
best prewar year, is to be held up. 
Classes are likely to be bigger. Grants 
for new playing fields, except for new 
schools, are to be stopped. Many 
children are to mark time for a year 
before going on to secondary schools. 
The families of Conservative M.P.s, 
however, are unlikely to suffer, if 
their children follow in father’s foot- 
steps. Out of 321 Tories in the House 
of Commons, no fewer than 234 were 
educated at public schools. 

Details of the circular were: 

First, new, and where possible, 
existing secondary schools will have to 
house more classes than the number 
for which the school is designed. For 
example a school with 26 classrooms or 
other teaching ‘spaces,’ designed for 
20 classes can, with inconvenience, 
take 24. 

Secondly, authorities are to secure 
the fullest possible use by older chil- 
dren of the places that will become 
vacant in primary schools after 
September, 1956, as the primary 
school roll passes its post-war peak. 
According to local circumstances this 
can be done by converting primary 
schools into temporary secondary 
schools, or by using primary school 
accommodation as an annex to a 
secondary school, or, in particular, by 
postponing the age of transfer to the 
secondary school by not more than a 
year. 

Thirdly, some authorities who had 
been planning to build new schools 
for their extra children will have to 
make do with temporary additions to 
existing schools or by transporting 


children to schools which have spare 
places. 

In further education the expansion 
of technical education is to be con- 
tinued, but as technical colleges often 
need much steel, the existing pro- 
grammes will have to be much reduced. 
The new programmes are to be restric- 
ted to facilities for the more essential 
industries such as mining, engineering, 
textiles and building. There will be no 
new building for courses such as com- 
merce, catering, art, and printing. 

Cuts in the building programmes for 
other services are also announced. 
With certain exceptions, work at 
community centres, village halls, youth 
clubs and similar institutions must be 
restricted to maintenance, and a ban 
on the development of playing fields 
(other than for new schools), will be 
imposed on July 1. 

Local education authorities must 
complete projects to the value of about 
£120,000,000 now under construction. 
This will provide among other things 
400,000 school places and accommoda- 
tion costing about £15,000,000 for 
technica! education. Because these 
projects will use up almost all the steel 
available in the first half of 1952, leav- 
ing very little for new work to be 
started during that period, the 1951-52 
programme will now be closed, and a 
revised programme for 1952-53 com- 
piled from the balance of the 1951-52 
and the existing 1952-53 programmes. 


The December Circular. Miss 
Horsbrugh’s February 4 circular 
followed an earlier circular issued on 
December 7, calling for a 5 per cent 
cut in education costs in 1952/53. The 
circular suggested some directions in 
which savings can be secured. Since 
expenditure on local administration, 
now running at £13 million a year, has 
more than doubled in six years, 
authorities were asked to review their 
administrative procedures so as to 
make every possible saving in man- 
power and cost. Expenditure out of 
revenue on capital services is not to 
exceed the amounts authorised in 
September, 1951. Free transport for 
schoolchildren, which in two years 
has increased from £24 million to 
more than £4 million, is to be cut 
down unless there are quite exceptional 
circumstances, and more parents are 
to be asked to contribute towards the 
payment of fares in the case of children 
who attend a school other than that 
nearest to their home. 

In view of the variation between the 
fees paid by students in technical 
institutions in different parts of the 


country, authorities are recommended, 
where they have not already done so, 
to increase fees and, in particular, to 
consider the possibility of making 
recreational classes financially self- 
supporting. Less is also to be spent 
on providing facilities for recreation 
and social and physical training. 

The Minister stated that she does 
not expect reductions ‘which would 
impair the essential fabric of the 
education service.’ But the Central 
Council of the National Union of 
Women Teachers commented: ‘The 
presumption that a 5 per cent cut in 
expenditure can be made without 
impairing the essential fabric of the 
education service is rank hypocrisy, 
and can only mislead the general 
public.’ 


First results. Many Tory councils 
have rushed in, swinging their axe in 
all directions. At least three local 
authorities plan to shut down nursery 
schools and nursery classes. Other 
cuts announced include fewer and 
lower grants for university students, 
increased night-school fees, less or 
dearer school transport, abolition of 
visual aids, less on books and 
stationery, less on playing fields and 
youth clubs and less on educational 
visits. In spite of the concern about 
the depleted school dental service, four 
Tory local education authorities are to 
spend less on this vital service. 

Many classes are already over- 
crowded but the number of children 
old enough to start school is still 
increasing. Yet some Tory-controlled 
councils intend to stabilize or even 
reduce the number of teachers. 

The Schoolmaster, organ of the 
National Union of Teachers, said on 
January 10: ‘If all members of local 
authorities were really.concerned about 
the well-being of children, there would 
be no cause for anxiety, but, being 
realists, we know there are those who 
place other interests first.’ 


INTERNATIONAL ‘ 


THE STATE OF THE STATES 


Immense Wealth. On January 16 
Harry Truman presented to Congress 
the President’s annual report on the 
state of the nation. To a European, 
the outstanding impression left by the 
report was the immense wealth of the 
United States, whose gross national 
product in 1951 was 327,000 million 
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dollars, or about £117,000 million at 
the current rate of exchange. This is 
roughly ten times the national product 
of the United Kingdom, for a 
population three times as large. Man 
for man, therefore, the output of 


‘wealth in the United States is more 


than three times what it is here. And 
here it is higher than every European 
country except Sweden (Fact, July 
1950). 

[The gross national product is the 
total value of the nation’s work, 
before making any deductions for 
wear and tear of equipment. The 
United Kingdom’s gross national 
product was £11,970 million in 1950 
(Fact, May), but it was probably 
somewhat greater than that in 1951], 
when the Economic Survey forecast 
an increase to £12,880 million. We 
shall know whether this was attained 
when the 1952 Survey appears next 
month. } 


Paying For Arms. The increase in 
the States’ national product over the 
previous year (1950) was 27,000 
million dollars; or just under £10,000 
million. This increase alone is not 
far off the total value of the entire 
output of the United Kingdom. 
Compared with 1947, the States’ 
output last year was up by roughly 
60,000 million dollars, or £21,000 
million. That is just about double the 
total annual output of this country. 

President Truman forecast a further 
increase this year of ‘at least another 
five per cent, or 15,000 to 20,000 
million dollars.. That is something 
between £5,500 million and £7,000 
million, or between four and five times 
the cost of Britain’s defence expendi- 
ture. 

The President remarked: ‘The 60,000 
million dollar increase in annual 
output since 1947. has been greater 
than the total cost of the security 
programme in 1951.’ 

This is true, the defence programme 
in 1951 having cost 50,000 million 
dollars. The same could be said of 
the United Kingdom, whose gross 
national product rose by some 
£1,700 million a year between 1947 
and 1950. 

In his Budget speech a week later 
(see opposite) the President announced 
that defence expenditure would be 
raised this year to 65,000 million 
dollars, or more than double the total 
production for all purposes of the 
United Kingdom. 

All the above figures are after 
making allowances for price-changes. 
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Civil Cuts. A year ago in his 1951 
Message to Congress, President 
Truman had said : 

‘The real economic cost of the 
defence effort is that we must work 
harder, reduce consumption and forgo 
improvements in farm, business and 
household equipment. The cost can- 
not be put off into the future. It must 
be paid by the people now, one way or 
another, and it should be paid by 
taxation.’ 

This year he reported that consumer 
purchases in the second half of 1951 
were 3.5 per cent down on the same 
time the previous year. 

‘Housing starts,’ he said (meaning 
new houses begun), ‘which were 
1,400,000 in 1950 and about 1,100,000 
in 1951, will have to be reduced to 
850,000 units or less. And to reach 
even this number will require sub- 
stantial economies in the use of 
scarce materials. Less than 4,000,000 
new motor cars will be made, compared 
with 5,300,000 last year.’ 

He continued : ‘Household appli- 
ances, radios and television sets must 
also be cut back from recent levels. 
Current production of most metal- 
using durables will be below the level 
of the 1947-49 period. 

“We must continue to hold back on 
the construction of hospitals. Total 
construction expenditures for schools, 
although at record levels, must be 
held below the real need. New natural 
resource development projects, includ- 
ing flood control, navigation and 
reclamation projects, are being post- 
poned unless they are essential because 
of electric power or other urgently 
needed features.’ 

President Truman added that low- 
rent houses built by public authorities 
‘in 1952 as in 1951 will be well below 
the levels contemplated in recent 
housing legislation.’ 


Profits. Profits before taxes totalled 
44,800 million dollars in 1951, the 
highest ever recorded. But taxation 
took 60 cents out of every dollar, 
roughly the same figure as in Britain. 
Although last year’s profits were 
3,400 million dollars higher than in 
1950 before taxation, they were 
4,700 million dollars /ess than in 1950 
after taxation. 


Other Countries. Under the circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that 
Americans feel their economy to be 
under a heavy strain. The President, 
however, remarked: ‘Mindful of the 
limitations of our own economy, 
we must also be mindful that some 
other countries are confronted by 


economic and political strains far 
more serious than ours.... 

‘Our North Atlantic Treaty partners, 
in particular, are undertaking heavier 
burdens, whether they rebuild their 
defences by buying military equipment 
from other countries, or by cutting 
civilian production to produce military 
goods themselves. 

‘These countries are making great 
efforts to shoulder these burdens 
through their own productive efforts. 
This requires, among other things, 
that they have outlets for some of the 
goods which they can produce and 
want to exchange for other goods 
which they need to import. 

‘In this connection, I again recom- 
mend the repeal of Section 104 of the 
Defence Production Act, which 
restricts our imports of certain goods 
which the European and other coun- 
tries have available for export to us on 
mutually advantageous terms.’ 


The Budget. Five days later, on 
January 21, Truman introduced his 
1953 Budget, for the year beginning on 
July 1 next. It provided for a total 
expenditure of 85,000 million dollars, 
which will take up roughly 25 per cent 
of the total national product. 

Of this, no less than 65,000 million 
dollars was budgeted for military 
services, international security, atomic 
energy, defence production and 
economic stabilisation, civil defence 
and the merchant marine. This is an 
increase of 15,400 million dollars over 
the previous year. 


All other outlays are to be cut by - 


900 million dollars. In spite of this, 
and in spite of increased taxation to 
the tune of over 800 million dollars, 
a Budget deficit of 14,446 million 
dollars (£5,160 million) is estimated. 
This deficit alone is one and a quarter 
times the size of the British Budget of 
approximately £4,000 million and is 
equal to half of the entire national 
product of the United Kingdom. 


Fair Deal Setback. The President 
was compelled to soft-pedal the ‘Fair 
Deal,’ on which his party had pre- 
viously placed such hopes. He omitted 
all mention of his national health 
insurance plan and the agricultural 
price subsidy proposals—two of the 
most interesting ‘Fair Deal’ projects 
in view of British experience. The 
highly controversial proposal for 
establishment of a fair employment 
practices commission to guard against 
racial discrimination by employers 
was disposed of in one short para- 
graph. There was no mention of the 
other phases of the President’s civil 
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rights programme, such as Federal 
laws against lynching and poll taxes. 

The only major Fair Deal project 
the President emphasised was aid to 
education. He proposed 290 million 
dollars for the first year. 


Mutual Security, The cost of 
military and economic assistance to 
other countries was estimated at 
10,525 million dollars, compared with 
6,867 millions this year. 

As a result of the Mutual Security 
Programme, the President said the 
effective ground strength of the North 
Atlantic Treaty countries in Europe 
now exceeds that of the United Srates 
Army. Only eighteen months ago, he 
stressed, the Western Europeans had 
‘virtually no combat-ready defensive 
units.’ 

Nevertheless, he said, ‘it will still 
be necessary for many of the member 
countries to make substantially larger 
efforts than previously planned.’ 

He added that it was now clear, on 
the basis of plans recently developed 
by the Temporary Council Committee 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisa- 
tion, that within twelve more months 
Western Europe could have a compact 
force ‘which would offer strong 
resistance in the event of attack.’ 


Just a Bore. The House of Repres- 
sentatives failed to muster one member 
for each thousand million dollars 
during the reading of President 
Truman’s Budget message. Just after 
midday, when the clerk to the House 
was reading the demand for 85 
thousand millions, there were only 
74 members present—45 Republicans 
and 29 Democrats. 


COMMONWEALTH 


THEY WILL REMEMBER VIENNA 


Historic Conference. Although the 
seventh economic experts’ conference 
of the Socialist International, held in 
Vienna last November, has not yet 
finalised its report, the draft now 
available confirms the impression that 
this was an historic occasion. The 
subject of the conference was ‘A 
Socialist Policy for the Under- 
developed Areas of the World,’ this 
being the first time a representative 
international socialist body had 
addressed itself to what is now widely 
recognised as the main task of the 
twentieth century. Britain was repre- 
sented by Edward Farmer, the Labour 
Party’s Commonwealth Officer, and 

turn to page 12 


THIS IS 


SWEDEN | 


The Swedish Social Democratic Party recently 
invited the British Labour Party to send a delegation 
of five members to study the achievements of the 
Swedish Labour Movement. The following is a greatly 
condensed version of the delegation’s report. FACT 
readers will be interested in the Swedes’ approach to 
their problems, many of which are similar to those 
facing British Socialists. The delegation comprised 
Harry Earnshaw, J.P., Wilfred Burke, M.P., E. G. 
Gooch, M.P., and W. J. P. Webber, all of the Labour 
Party National Executive, with Gwilym Williams, 
Personal Assistant to Morgan Phillips. 


HOUSING. The Swedes are probably the most housing- 
conscious people in the world. Their housing achieve- 
ment is approached only by post-war Britain’s. The 
housing shortage became evident before First World 
War, but housing was not recognised as a social 
responsibility until the advent of the first Social 
Democratic Government with effective power in 1932. 

The urgency of the problem compelled the Social 
Democrats to build to room standards well below 
those thought desirable in Great Britain. Some 50 
per cent of all new construction in the 1930’s was 
made up of units of one room and a kitchen or less. 

Even in 1945 some 44 per cent of all town dwellings 
consisted of one room and a kitchen or less. It is 
estimated that about 30 per cent of all town dwellers 
still live in crowded conditions by Swedish standards, 
i.e. more than two persons per room, exclusive of the 
kitchen. 

It is important to remember that winter conditions 
in the past compelled Swedish families to live in one 
or two rooms, even in adequately sized dwellings, in 
order to keep warm. New building techniques and the 
development of central heating have now obviated 
this necessity. 

The two main housing agencies are co-operative 
housing societies and public utility companies, in 
which a majority of the shares are owned and con- 
trolled by the municipalities. Private enterprise also 
builds a substantial number of houses for sale to indi- 
viduals, to the co-operative organisations and to the 
municipalities. Many industrial concerns, such as the 
co-operative Gustavsberg Pottery Works also provide 
houses for their workpeople. Actual construction is 
almost entirely undertaken by private builders and 
contractors. 

Co-operative housing societies date back to the First 
World War. The prototype of these societies was the 
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Stockholm Co-operative Housing Society established 
in 1916 on the initiative of the Trade Union Move- 
ment. These societies are responsible for a substantial 
proportion of new construction undertaken since the 
war. In Gothenburg, for example, the local housing 
co-operatives are responsible for approximately 
50 per cent of current construction. 

The municipally-owned public utility companies 
are in the main a post-war development. The Housing 
Development Organisation of the City of Gothenburg 
was formed in 1946, while a similar organisation—the 
Town Council Building Society—was established in 
Malmo in 1947. The public utility company is claimed 
to have a number of advantages over a Housing 
Department as we know it in Great Britain. It is said 
to make for greater flexibility in both planning and 
management. 

The central Government’s housing policy is admin- 
istered by a National Housing Board working through 
twenty-four District Housing Commissions. 


LOANS AND SUBSIDIES. The available loans and subsi- 
dies include a “home owners’ loan’’ at 3 per cent for 
small one or two family units. This may be combined 


with a capital grant to bring the total up to 90 per 
cent of the building cost of dwellings with floor areas 
between 650 and 1,300 square feet. 

Housing agencies building blocks of flats and other 
“multi-family dwellings’ may qualify for primary 
loans at 3 per cent, secondary loans at 34 per cent, 
and third mortgage loans also at 3 per cent. These 
last are amortised over a period of 30 to 40 years. 
Community-owned enterprises and municipally owned 
utility companies may borrow up to 100 per cent of 
the capital value of their properties, while co-operative 
enterprise may go up to 95 per cent and private 
enterprise up to 85 per cent. Rents of all mortgaged 
properties are subject to government approval, as 
also are the building costs and technical standards 
of all housing projects aided from public funds. 

Rents, especially for the newer properties, are by 
our standards high in relation to incomes. In Gothen- 
burg, for example, a taxi driver earning 700 crowns 
(£47) a month paid a monthly rent of 160 crowns 
(£10 10s. Od), for a flat in a modern block. We found 
that the rents of the newer properties generally 
accounted for about 25 per cent of the tenants’ 
incomes. But the Government pays a special subsidy 
for families with two or more children under the age 
of 16 living in homes built in 1948 or later. This 
subsidy is subject to an income test and is at the rate 
of 130 crowns (about £9) a year for each child below 
16. More recently a fuel subsidy has been added. 
This varies according to the size of the dwelling and 
its geographical location, being higher in Northern 
Sweden than in the South. It is also important to bear 
in mind that in many instances rents include the cost 
of central heating and hot water with a consequent 
saving on fuel bills. 

We were: greatly impressed by the workmanship, 
design and equipment of the housing projects which 
we saw in Gothenburg, Malmo, Stockholm and 
Uppsala. Most of these projects had central heating, 
efficient kitchen units and communal laundries. 
Several were also equipped with refrigerators, rubbish 
chutes, communal recreation rooms, steam baths and 
day nurseries. 

Equally striking was the high aesthetic standards 
of furniture, furnishing fabrics and pictures in the 
working-class homes. A great deal of credit must go 
to such bodies as the Home Research Institute and the 
Swedish Society of Arts and Crafts, and above all to 
the Co-operative Movement for its work in stimulating 
good design and eliminating the shoddy and ugly from 
its shops and stores. 


SOCIAL SERVICES. Old age pensions are at a basic 
rate of 1,000 crowns (£66) a year single, or 1,600 
crowns (£106) for a married couple, at the age of 67. 
These amounts are supplemented by cost of living 
and other allowances. Family allowances are at the 
rate of 290 crowns (£19 6s.) a year for every child up 
to the age of 16. 

Hitherto, sickness insurance has been on a volun- 
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tary basis, although legislation for a compulsory 
scheme, to be brought in gradually, was passed in 
1946. The voluntary scheme, covering some two- 
thirds of the population, is heavily subsidised by the 
State and covers hospital treatment, doctors’ fees and 
cash benefits for incapacity. Industrial injuries and 
incapacity arising from industrial diseases are covered 
by an insurance scheme which includes all employed 
persons but to which only the employers contribute. 
Unemployment insurance is on a voluntary basis and 
administered through funds organised by the Trade 
Unions, but subsidised by the State. 

Public assistance is in the hands of the municipali- 
ties and other local government authorities. Benefits 
vary considerably as between one part of the country 
and another. Assistance is subject to a needs test and 
is regarded strictly as a last line of defence. 

Maternity and Child Welfare Services include a 
nation-wide system of Welfare Centres under the Royal 
Medical Board, cash benefits at the time of confine- 
ment, special allowances for unmarried mothers, and 
a welfare foods scheme. Free holiday travel, subject 
to an income test, is also provided for one round trip 
a year for every child and for mothers with at least 
two children under the age of 15. 

The care bestowed on the young and on the old and 
infirm mark out the Swedes as a truly civilized people. 
We were especially impressed by the Nyboda Chil- 
dren’s Home of the Stockholm Child Welfare Board 
and by the standard both of equipment and staffing of 
the day-nurseries which we saw in Gothenburg, 
Stockholm and elsewhere. Equally impressive at the 
other end of the age scale were the old people’s homes. 
at Stockholm and Malmo. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. There are nearly 700 
retail co-operatives with a membership of over a 
million, representing between one-third and a half of 
the nation’s families. The total of about 8,000 Co-op- 
erative outlets account for about 15 per cent of all 
retail sales in the country. 

Co-operative production accounts for about 4 per 
cent of the national output and covers a wide range of 
products and processes, including margarine and 
vegetable oils, flour-milling, canning, clothing and 
footwear, rubber tyres, cash registers, ceramics, paper 
and pulp, plastics, fertilisers, agricultural machinery, 
chemicals and electric lamps. Swedish Co-operators 
are strong advocates of price-competition with capita- 
list enterprises. The achievement of the Co-operative- 
owned Luma concern in breaking the electric lamp 
monopoly has meant a saving to the Swedish public 
of several million crowns a year. 

The world famous Gustavsberg Potteries which we 
were able to visit during our stay in Stockholm were 
acquired by the Co-operative Movement in 1937. 
Sweden’s oldest and largest producer of household 
china, Gustavsberg has acquired a high reputation 
both for its household goods and its art-ware. 

The Co-operative Union has a large publications 


department and owns two specialist publishing con- 
cerns producing children’s school books and equip- 
ment. The weekly magazine Vi—in appearance and 
content a cross between Illustrated and the New 
Statesman—has a circulation of 650,000 and is the 
leading Swedish journal of its kind. 

While the majority of its founders and present 
leaders were and are Socialists, the Movement as such 
is firmly wedded to the principle of political and 
religious neutrality. Indeed, they claim that party 
entanglements might impair the unity and stability 
of the consumers’ movement. Notwithstanding the 
fact that they suffer from a number of tax disabilities, 
they prefer to safeguard their political and economic 
interests by direct approaches to Government depart- 
ments, Parliamentary Committees and Commission 
of inquiry, by the infiltration of Co-operative ideas 
into the policies of all parties, and by stimulating a 
favourable climate of opinion generally through the 
influential Co-operative press. 


AGRICULTURE. About a quarter of the population live 
and work on the land. Swedish agriculture is charac- 
terised by small family-owned farms. Less than one 
farm in five is rented. The bulk of the country’s 
375,000 farmers work farms below 25 acres and only 
1.8 per cent of the total number are larger than 125 
acres. Progress in scientific farming has been rapid in 
recent years and Sweden is practically self-sufficient in 
basic foods. 

Marketing is organised through a well-developed 
system of agricultural co-operatives and almost every 
farmer is now a member of such an organisation. 

Out of a total of 414,000 holdings, about 118,000 are 
smaller than five acres and serve only for the partial 
support of the owners or tenants, many of whom 
supplement their incomes by forestry work, especially 
in the north. The Government is encouraging the 
merging of small unprofitable farms into larger and 
more productive units capable of supporting a family. 
Agricultural income levels and farm prices are fixed 
through Government-farmer deliberations over an 
annual calculation, not unlike the annual price review 
in Great Britain. 

There are forty privately owned and State-run 
agricultural research stations throughout the country. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP. Sweden has three immensely 
valuable national resources—water power, iron ore 
and the forests. The State plays an important part in 
their development. 

The State is directly responsible for only 5 per cent 
of all industrial employment; but, by its control of 
credit and investment, its ownership, wholly or 
partly, of mining companies, the railways, electric 
power and other undertakings, and by the operation 
of competitive public enterprises, the State exercises a 
powerful influence throughout the economy. 

The majority of the publicly owned industries and 
services were nationalised before the advent of Social 


Democratic Governments. The State railway system 
dates back to 1854, when the main lines were taken 
over. Today the Swedish State Railways control 
90 per cent of the nation’s lines and is the only system 
in Europe which pays its way, despite the fact that it 
provides services in many parts of the country for 
purely social or military reasons. Roughly 85 per cent 
of all traffic moves by electric power. 

The State railways also own or control some two- 
fifths of the country’s road passenger transport. 
Railway rates are fixed according to the length of the 
journey, road transport being at an increasing disad- 
vantage over long distances. Over short distances, 
however, road transport has the advantage. This - 
promotes the economical use of both services. 

Water power—Sweden’s ‘“‘white coal’’—is exploited 
wherever possible. The State controls about 40 per 
cent of the national output of hydro-electric power, 
plus some 50 per cent of the water power resources 
yet to be developed. The State-owned undertakings 
compete with both privately and municipally owned 
companies, although in some instances public and 
private power plants are linked to provide an adequate 
and unified transmission system. State intervention 
in the power field was prompted in the first place by 
the need to bring prices down and to counter the 
development of private monopolies and in both these 
aims it has been highly successful. 

The ownership of the world-famous Kiruna Iron 
Mining Company is shared by the State and private 
enterprise. These world-famous mines yield an ore 
with an iron content up to 75 per cent. The State 
holds half the shares and the private company half. 
Each appoints four directors. The State has the 
exclusive right to determine domestic and export 
allocations, but the private company appoints a chair- 
man and managing director whose vote can be decisive 
in matters of general management and day to day 
policy. 

The State has the option once every ten years to 
buy up all the shares held by the company at a price 
based on the average price of ore during the preceding 
ten years. 

Sweden’s forests, covering more than half the 
country’s land, are probably the greatest single source 
of wealth. They and their products account for about 
one-seventh of the national income. About a fifth of 
the country’s timber resources are owned by the 
State. 

The Swedish approach to public ownership is essen- 
tially empirical. The device of the competitive public 
enterprise seems to be preferred to the nationalisation 
of an entire industry, except where the particular field 
of production is dominated by a single combine or 
concern, or where the more limited corrective is not 
practicable for economic reasons. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. The central trade union and 
employers’ organisations have more authority than in 
Britain. On the workers’ side there are two main 
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Rolf Edberg, Social Democratic Member of the Swedish 
Parliament and Editor of Ny Tip, and W. J. P. Webber 


organisations, the Confederation of Swedish Trade 
Unions (14 million members), representing 45 affiliated 
unions, mainly in industry and agriculture, but also 
including manual workers in State and municipal 
employment, and the Central Organisation of Salaried 
Employees (4 million) representing white collar 
workers. There is also a Central Organisation of State 
Employees, including teachers, with a membership in 
the region of 20,000. 

The principal organisation on the employers’ side 
is the Confederation of Swedish Employers with a 
membership of about 10,000 mainly in manufacturing 
industry. There is also a smaller Commercial 
Employers’ Association representing 4,500 wholesale 
and retail distributors. 

The basic agreement on negotiating procedures and 
the settlement of disputes, lays emphasis on concilia- 
tion. Strikes, lockouts and other forms of direct 
action, whether in furtherance of a dispute or by way 
of retaliation after a settlement, are prohibited. 

Collective bargaining is free, although the limits 
within which wage increases may be permitted over a 
given period have in recent years been the subject of a 
tripartite understanding between the Government, the 
Trade Unions and the employers. All agreements are 
legally binding and any breaches and questions of 
interpretation are referred to the official Labour 
Court, on which both employers and workers are 
represented. 

Time and motion study is widely accepted in Swedish 
industry. The agreement on the subject between the 
Trade Unions and the Employers not only defines the 
method and limits of its application, but also provides 
for joint Time and Motion Study Councils and for a 
Central Time and Motion Study Board to arbitrate in 
the event of disputes. 

The main agreement on works councils (called 
enterprise councils in Sweden) requires the setting up 
of a council on the request of an employer or of a trade 
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union in any undertaking with twenty-five or more 
employees. In smaller establishments, the trade 
unions may claim the right to appoint two representa- 
tives for joint consultation. 

Both the Trade Unions and the Employers’ Con- 
federation have set up special departments to deal 
with these councils and have also provided courses—- 
rather similar to the TWI courses in this country— 
to train their members in the techniques of factory 
democracy, 

Some 2,600 councils are now active and represent 
roughly one half of the workers affiliated to the Con- 
federation of Trade Unions. The rate of progress as 
between State and privately owned undertakings has 
been about equal. 


POLITICS. There are many similarities between the 
Swedish Social Democratic Labour Party and the 
British Labour Party. The Swedish Party’s contact 
with the Trade Unions is rather more close and con- 
tinuous than is usually the case in other European 
ceuntries, although union affiliations are confined to 
the local level. 

The Swedish Social Democratic Labour Party has 
secured a majority of the popular vote at all national 
and local elections in the last thirty years and has been 
the strongest single party in the Swedish Parliament 
over the same period. Apart from the Social Demo- 
cratic Agrarian coalition of 1936-39 and the wartime 
coalition of all Parties, Sweden had the advantages of 
exclusively Social-Democratic Governments with 
effective power between 1932 and September 1951, 
when once again the Agrarian Party accepted a Social- 
Democratic invitation to enter a Coalition Govern- 
ment. 

Although the Social-Democratic Party secured a 
clear majority in terms both of seats and votes at the 
last national elections in 1948, it only had a majority 
of two over all other Parties in the popularly elected 
Second Chamber. Hence, the invitation to the 
Agrarian Party, which on the majority of issues stands 
much closer to the Social-Democrats than any of the 
other parties. 

The new Government commands a majority of 
104 seats out of 150 in the First Chamber, and 142 out 
of 230 in the Second Chamber. The division of posts 
in the new Cabinet gives eight to the Social-Democrats, 
led by Prime Minister Tage Erlander, and four to the 
Agrarian Party, while there are two non-Party appoint- 
ments—for Church affairs and for European Econo- 
mic Co-operation. 

The Labour Party delegation came away from 
Sweden with many happy and profitable impressions 
of a prosperous and democratic nation. In one sense 
it is very much a “‘middle-class country” in that what 
we would regard as a middle-class standard of living 
is widely diffused through the community. Sweden 
provides many lessons which other nations might 
well learn. It is a laboratory of social progress and a 
model of civilised living. 


from page 7 
by Michael Young, the 
Research Adviser. 

The International points out that 
the major part of the world’s popula- 
tion lives in the under-developed 
continents of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, where most of them suffer 
acute poverty: ‘The relation between 
economically advanced countries and 
these under-developed regions,’ it says, 
‘is one of the great issues of our time. 
The under-developed countries must 
not be regarded merely as a source of 
raw materials or as markets for the 
manufacturers of the industrial coun- 
tries. They have their own needs and 
resources.” 

What is required, in the view of the 
experts, is long-range planning for 
the expansion of world production 
to raise living standards all over the 
world, even if this involves some 
temporary sacrifices for peoples in the 
more advanced countries. 

‘The primary task for Socialists’ 
they say, ‘is to develop a public 
opinion favourable to such a pro- 
gramme.’ 


Party’s 


Food. In many parts of Asia and 
Africa the first problem to be overcome 
is lack of food. In all of them, crop 
yields and livestock production are far 
lower than in the least productive 
Western country, and far lower than 
they need be, given a few relatively 
simple reforms—using better seeds, 
for example, and more fertilisers, using 
better tools, introducing machinery 
where possible. In almost all the 
under-developed countries irrigation 
works would enable output to be 
increased. 

Problems like conservation of water 
and the control of human, animal and 
plant diseases, must be solved before 
much general economic development 
can take place. This will mean new 
research in a number of fields. 


Land Reform. In the countries of 
Asia, land reform is necessary. The 
following are some of the main 
methods which would have to be con- 
sidered: reform in systems of land 
tenure; reductions of rent or rates of 
interest on loans; transferring owner- 
ship of land from landlords, either to 
the State or to the cultivators; re- 
division or consolidation of holdings; 
promoting co-operative ownership of 
land or equipment; collectivisation. 
Their respective advantages are matters 
which need further study. 


Two Needs. The under-developed 
areas need to produce more of their 
present products more efficiently ; and 


they also need to establish new kinds 
of production. Most of these countries 
are too poor to be able to save even 
the amount of capital needed for small- 
scale schemes of development, and 
the larger the project the greater the 
need for initial investment from out- 
side. But the new industries and 
services need maintaining, and money 
for meeting the running costs of capital 
should be raised internally from 
savings. This will not be easy; but 
investment which cannot be maintained 
out of their own resources will not 
lead to a stable economy in the long 
run. 


Technicians. One of the greatest 
practical difficulties that has arisen so 
far, especially in Asian countries, is 
the shortage of administrators and 
technicians. Sending technicians and 
advisers out from developed countries 
helps to overcome the immediate 
difficulties, but this is not a satis- 
factory solution. In the long run the 
facilities for both education and train- 
ing must be established at all levels in 
the under-developed countries them- 
selves. 


Political Status. Some of these 
countries are still colonies of a Euro- 
pean power, and the status of these 
varies according to the colonial policy 
of the metropolitan country. Some 
countries have full political indepen- 
dence and some are in various stages 
of acquiring it. 

Difficult problems are raised by the 
existence of corrupt and reactionary 
governments in some of the indepen- 
dent countries. If aid to under- 
developed countries is to fulfil its 
purpose, it must result in raising the 
living standards of the people and not 
at all to lining the pockets of landlords, 
courtiers or traders. 


Problems for the West. At present 
it is probably true that hardly any of 
the peoples of Western Europe would 
be willing to make sacrifices in their 
own standards of living in favour of 
Asia or Africa. 

There is little evidence, however, to 
suggest that an actual reduction in 
living standards of the West would be 
necessary in normal times. The increase 
in production in Western Europe has 
been about 3 per cent a year. If one- 
third of this increase could be devoted 
to the under-developed countries, the 
funds coming from Europe alone 
would be substantial. But this would 
be a heavy commitment at present 
with the increased defence programme. 

Even if there were more resources 
available now, the under-developed 
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countries could not absorb new capital 
at a vastly increased rate at once. 
A space of two or three years may 
well be too short, rather than too long, 
to complete essential investigations 
before large quantities of money or 
equipment can be absorbed. 

In any case, it is not enough merely 
to allocate a percentage of national 
incomes to world development. A 
world development plan makes heavy 
demands on a particular range of 
goods, mostly capital goods. These 
same goods are also needed for 
development in Europe. This problem 
must be overcome by sharing out what 
is available according to a generally 
accepted plan. 

There are a large number of 
economic problems which require 
further discussion. The possibility of 
competition from the under-developed 
countries as a result of a world plan 
must be faced. Long-term ways of 
keeping balance of payments deficits 
within bounds and of preventing 
inflation need serious attention. No 
doubt a preliminary study even of 
these problems will reveal! still more. 

Development Plans. Aid for the 
under-developed countries is not a 
new idea. Plans for developing them 
are already in existence. There are, 
among others: the Colombo Plan, for 
helping the countries of South and 
South-East Asia; the programme of 
developing the French Union, part of 
which applies to overseas territories ; 
the ten-year plan for the Belgian 
Congo; the ten-year plans of develop- 
ment in British colonies; technical 
assistance organised by UNO; the 
projects of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development; 
some help given by the International 
Monetary Fund; President Truman’s 
Point 4 proposals. 

The International does not regard 
these plans as adequate. But it believes 
that an effective world plan can be 
built on their foundation. 

There are broadly three different 
kinds of help needed. There is 
immediate first aid to alleviate distress. 
Then there is longer-term aid for 
development in two forms: 1, invest- 
ment in social services, and 2, invest- 
ment in production. 

Finance. Aid can be given either 
by loans or grants. For immediate 
relief loans are unsuitable, as a rate of 
interest would merely be a disguised 
reduction in the aid. For investment 
in social services, too, grants are more 
suitable than loans, as there is no 
economic return on such schemes. 
This may apply to some basic economic 
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services, like roads, as well; but on 
the whole, for investment in produc- 
tion, loans are preferable, as enter- 
prises which did not have to pay any 
interest would have an advantage in 
competing with the products of the 
already developed countries. This 
would be a disguised form of pro- 
tection. If industries in under- 
developed countries need protection, 
it should be done openly. 

Under-developed countries are 
usually bad risks for private enterprise, 
while the money to be raised by govern- 
ments has to come either from taxation 
or from loans, and the contributors 
will want reasonably close control 
over the way funds are spent. 


Three Programmes. The world 
development plan, says the Inter- 
national, should include three kinds of 
programme: (i) a general world pro- 
gramme; (ii) regional programmes ; 
(iii) bilateral programmes. 

The general world programme would 
be a co-operative effort for supplying 
relief and some development funds out 
of a general pool. First aid supplies of 
food, etc., should be organised in this 
general programme. Health and 
educational services and_ technical 
assistance should also be organised in 
the general programme as far as 
possible, in order to economise the 
use of the available experts. All 
countries should be invited to join in 
this programme, and to contribute in 


relation to their national incomes. 

Regional programmes already exist 
at some stage, e.g. the Colombo Plan. 

Bilateral programmes also exist— 
for example, the Belgian Congo pro- 
gramme, the British colonial pro- 
grammes. These are the programmes 
where most progress has already been 
made and it would be a great mistake 
to supersede them by some remoter 
form of organisation. 


Administration. What agency should 
administer the general world pro- 
gramme? The alternatives are UNO, 
an existing agency outside UNO (like 
OEEC or NATO), or a new organisa- 
tion. 

The great advantages of UNO are 
that all nations are represented there. 
This fact might serve to overcome 
suspicions of a new imperialism. On 
the other hand, UNO does not work 
fast. Organisations like OEEC work- 
ing outside UNO have been able to 
achieve results more quickly. 


If there is to be a long-term new 
plan, where much co-operation is 
needed, it will probably be necessary to 
have a new organisation for it. But 
if little more is to be done than at 
present, existing agencies can do the 
job. 

The Socialist International is con- 
scious that it has only begun the dis- 
cussion of these problems. ‘The work,’ 
it Says, ‘must go on.’ 
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INDUSTRY 
THE ELECTRIC LAMP MONOPOLY 


Goyernment Probe. The report of the 
Monopolies Commission enquiry into 
the electric lamp manufacturing in- 
dustry, initiated by the Labour 
Government, covers the whole of the 
industry’s seventy-odd years history. 
The manufacture of electric lamps 
began in Great Britain in 1879, witha 
one-firm monopoly based on patent 
rights. When these expired in 1893, new 
firms entered the industry. But long 
before the First World War, the 
leading manufacturers were seeking 
ways and means of bringing com- 
petition to an end. 

The outcome was the establishment 
of a strong trade association in 1919, 
made up of ten firms producing 
together over 90 per cent of the 
industry’s total output. 

In spite of the strength of this 
association, outside competition 
revived during the twenties. In 1933, 
the 1919 association was replaced by a 
more comprehensive body, the Electric 
Lamp Manufacturers’ Association 
(ELMA), whose members produced 
and continue to produce the bulk of 
the industry’s output. 

In the course of years the electric 
lamp industry has become increasingly 
concentrated. By 1950 only six large 


financial interests remained distinct— 
five inside ELMA and one outside. 
Of the five major groups within 
ELMA, two—GEC and AEI—domi- 
nate the association, accounting for 
more than half the total production of 
ELMA members. 


Membership of ELMA and its 1919 
predecessor offered important ad- 
vantages to manufacturers. It ensured 
first, and foremost, the abandonment 
of price competition; second, the allo- 
cation to individual firms of a fixed 
quota of the industry’s total sales; 
third, the pooling of most patents and 
research facilities; and fourth, the 
maintenance by the Association of 
minimum fixed selling prices at levels 
agreeable to all. 


Foreign competition was brought 
under international control following 
the signing of the Phoebus Agreement 
of 1924. This divided up world 
markets by allocating quotas based on 
existing sales. The Phoebus Agree- 
ment continued until the outbreak of 
war in 1939. Although Phoebus itself 
has not been renewed, the 1948 ‘Lamp 
Agreement,’ signed by the leading 
members of ELMA and_ Philips 
(Holland), established quotas for trade 
within the UK and British Empire. 
And agreements operating up to June 
1951 prevented the sale of British 
Jamps in North America in return for 
the exclusion of the American GEC 
products from the British market. 


Patents. The attempts of ELMA and 
its 1919 predecessor to control com- 
petition from independent manu- 
facturers in the UK. have been patient, 
various and on the whole successful. 
Control of patents has given ELMA 
an important advantage against com- 
petitors. The independent Crompton 
Company which seriously challenged 
ELMA’s. monopoly in the early 1930s 
was subdued and made to join ELMA 
by writs for infringement of patents 
brought against it by leading ELMA 
companies. A similar fate befell the 
Aurora Company, following an action 
started by GEC in 1934. 


One independent company, Britan- 
nia, built up a flourishing business in 
cheap lamps in the mid-thirties, but 
serious rivalry was prevented by the 
outright purchase of the company by 
ELMA members in 1938. 


ELMA seeks to control the distri- 
butive side of the industry as well. 
Before it will grant wholesale terms to 
wholesalers it insists on exclusive 
dealings: retailers are offered an extra 


5 per cent discount for undertaking to 
sell only ELMA lamps. And retail 
prices are maintained at fixed levels 
through the usual sanctions of fines 
and the Stop List. 

The 


Recommendations. Monopoly 


* Commission recommendations include: 


1. Government review of prices 
charged by ELMA members ; 


2. The end of price discrimination 
against non-members by ELMA 
members who manufacture lamp 
components ; 


3. The abolition of the sales quota 
system and 


4, The end of exclusive dealings and 
collective enforcement of resale 
price maintenance. 


The Commission would perhaps 
have made more radical suggestions 
had not ELMA itself, under the 
stimulus of war and postwar investi- 
gation, removed some of its most 
objectionable features. Prices, for 
instance, which were among the highest 
in the world in 1939 have been greatly 
reduced: a 100 watt lamp cost less in 
1949 than it did in 1938. 

Nevertheless the fact that ELMA 
has been on its best behaviour since 
the war signifies very little. The 
industry is dominated by six large 
units—five already joined together in 
ELMA, only one competing from out- 
side. 

A possible solution suggested by 
Miss Joan Robinson in an Addendum 
to the Report is that the Government 
should buy up ELMA’s subsidiaries, 
the ‘Controlled Companies’ and use 
them to compete with ELMA. How 
competitive would these companies 
really be? In 1950 the Controlled 
Companies produced only 13 per cent 
of the total output of filament lights, 
and produced no fluorescent lights at 
all. They have no independent re- 
search facilities and rely upon ELMA 
for patents and components. 


The difficulties of this remedy prompt 
the question whether revived com- 
petition is in fact the answer. Pooled 
research and standardisation have 
given ELMA advantages over non- 
members which the latter can scarcely 
challenge. The technology of the 
industry has reached a point where 
the total production of one of the 
major components—glass bulbs—is 
now run off one plant, owned by 
ELMA members. 


If competition cannot be sustained 
the alternatives appear to be either a 
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private quasi-monopoly under periodic 
public inspection, or public ownership 
of the entire industry. 


The report covers 204 pages and 
may be obtained from the Labour 
Party Bookshop, Transport House, 
price 6s., 6s. 6d. post free. 


Pas: 


READING MATTER 


‘LONELY AND NEAR DESPAIR’ 


No Cole Shortage. To Professor 
G. D. H. Cole’s phenomenal output of 
books, pamphlets and articles on 
economic, social and industrial sub- 
jects is added this month a 32-page 
pamphlet entitled The Development of 
Socialism During the Past Fifty Years 
(Athlone Press, 2s. 6d.). This is the 
printed version of the second Webb 
Memorial Lecture, which was delivered 
by Professor Cole last October, five 
days after the defeat of the Labour 
Government. It was published on 
February 11, and may be obtained 
from the Labour Party Bookshop, 
price 2s. 9d. post free. 


I found the lecture disappointing 
when it was delivered (writes Facto- 
tum) and now that I have been able | 
to read it at leisure this disappointment 
remains. Until the last few sentences 
it is simply a history of the Socialist 
Movement since 1900—a very good 
and concise history, no doubt, but 
one with which many members of his 
audience were familiar; and those 
who were not familiar with it could 
obtain it from existing text books, 
including Professor Cole’s own works. 
It may be that the title of the lecture 
made this inevitable. If so, it was an 
unfortunate choice of title. 


What one looks for from a Socialist 
of Professor Cole’s intellectual stature 
is thought and judgment, not recitation, 
however scholarly. I had hoped on 
this occasion he would show the 
growth of Socialist ideas over half a 
century and would spend a good deal 
of time analysing the position reached 
after six years of Labour Government 
in Great Britain, with his reasoned 
judgment thereon. Instead, he con- 
cludes his historical summary with the 
following lamentation: 

‘The fire and the fervour, I feel, are 
dying out fast from the Socialism of 
the West, which has a good case 
against Communism only if it stands 

turn to back ‘cover 


STATISTICS 


‘ 
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June July | August September | October | November 
PRODUCTION SS 
Interim Index of Industrial Production | | 
All Industries 1946 = 100 | 149 140 liga 145 | 1S 153 
Mining and Quarrying .. oe Ss on le 107 95 122 124 | 127 
Textiles and Clothing .. Sf = Ae 146 130 123 140 134 | a 
Food, Drink, Tobacco .. x sa oe 121 108 107 ies) (Re 8} —- 
Engineering ae oe see 165 158 133 LS See 163} -—— 
Building and Contracting as fee awe 135 eS we 140 140 140 — 
Bricks, Cement, etc. =A aif — ae 186 174 169 190 197 — 
| 
| | | os 
COAL (thousand tons) | | 
coe coal prognenen weekly averages / 4,301 3,940 3,462 4,437 4,507 4,557 
Total Coal ConuRenn (excluding exports): 3,681 3,436 3,256 eigen = eA) 4,218 
1938 average = 3,463 | | 
Coal Exports and Bunker coal oh eC Pao || 247 | 216 261 DUST 188 
1938 average = 890 | | 
Output per manshift (in tons, 1938 = 1-14) | 1:19 1-20 1:16 122 | 1222) 1223 
Total Wage Earners (thousands) << = 702 701 699 696 694 695 
1938 = 782 
| 
OVERSEAS TRADE 
(United Kingdom) (in £ millions) | | 
Total Exports (including re-exports) .. 208-6 PES | 239 On 218°5 2458 254-0 
Percentages of 1938 volume at comparable | 
Prices)... Be . oe 165= | 
Total Imports (in £ millions) hes SHES) 358°5 368°5 Syyssy 362-6 328-8 
Imports are now running at about 85 per cent of 
the 1938 volume. | 
Exports to Dollar Area re a se 28-6 BBS 32°8 21-6 26-9 25:1 
Imports from Dollar Area .. a ie 73:6 75:3 80-1 76:8 76:8 80-7 
Deficit with Dollar Area me 450 41-5 47-3 Bey 49-9 55-6 
*Total Deficit (not including invisible trade) 148-9 126-7 128-6 118-8 116:8 74:8 
tTerms of Trade 
Export Prices... Be ae es ch. 120 122 124 125 eS) 126 
Import Prices... a ran an ot 143 142 138 138 133 134 


EMPLOWMENT (Great Britain) see note 

Total Working Population (thousands) a 237324 | 23.866) 23,451 23,482 23,480 23,480 
June 1939 = 19,750 
Figures include unemployed and Forces. | 

Armed Forces (thousands) ua Re a 827 809 835 840 844 853 
June 1939 = 480 
December 1947 = 1,119 | 

Unemployed (theusands) Be oe an 188 IQs. 9 205 235 276 297 
July 1938 = 1,786°5 

Working days lost through Industrial Disputes 
(monthly average 1918-39, eons 1926, 


was 969,000) .. 304,000 42,000 73,000 109,000 111,000 91,000 
WAGES AND PRICES 
Interim Index of Retail Prices. . : 12 Sar 0 126 127 12873} 129 129 
(based on food, drink, tobacco, rent, clothing, | 

household goods, etc. June 1947 = 100; no 

prewar figures.) | | 
Weekly Wage Rates ne 119 120 1207 >) 121 122 125 
(June 1947 = 100; September 1939 = 60) | 
Average Weekly Earningst Oct. 1948 | Apr. 1949 | Oct. 1949 | Apr. 1950 | Oct. 1950 | April 1951 
(industrial, including overtime, etc.) 

Men over 21 (1938 = £3 9s. 0d.) .. oak Omaha £6 19 11 ceghe o Sn Ae STi SIS =| ee ark NO OS) 1) 

Women over 18 (1938 = £1 12s. 6d.) Seco Omelet Saline ye eos Ol Ve e4 Ole Gunltee 4s lun 7a) WPA tei ienrd, 


Employment figures are at end of month. Tota working population includes indoor domestic workers and persons above pensionable age who prior 
to January 1949 were excluded. Following repeal of the Control of Engagement Order, vacancies need not be registered at Exchanges; reliable figures 
of unfilled vacancies are therefore no longer available. 


* The invisible trade (military and other expenditure overseas, receipts from shipping, etc.) of the U.K. showed a deficit of £172 million in 1946 and 
of £189 million in 1947; a favourable balance of £103 million in 1948, £110 million in 1949 and £382 million in 1950. 


+ A new index was introduced in January 1950 based an 1947 = 100. At that time Export Prices were 259 per cent and Import Prices 297 per cent o 
the 1938 prices. Anew index was again introduced in January 1951, based on 1950 = 100. 


** New index based on 1947 = 100. For approx. 1938 comparison multiply by 1-1. Figures are for each quarter where completed. 
t Excluding agriculture, coalmining, shipping, docks, catering, entertainment, commerce, banking, distribution. See FACT, May 1951. 
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from page 14 
fast to the idealism that went to its 


making. In fact, the problem con- 
fronting western Socialism today is 
simply this—can it meet the challenge 
of Communism without accepting the 
philosophy of Americanism as a sub- 
stitute for its lost ideals? I do not 
know the answer: I know only that I 
feel lonely and near despair in a world 
in which Socialist values as I under- 
stand them are being remorselessly 
crushed out between the two immense 
grinding-stones of Communist auto- 
cratic centralism and hysterical Ameri- 
can worship of wealth and hugeness 
for their own sake and not as means 
to that human fellowship which lies 
at the very foundation of the Socialist 
faith.’ 

This is sad, especially as the 
Professor’s pessimism is shared by 
many other democratic Socialists. But 
it is no use mourning the decay of 
Socialist values ‘as you understand 
them’ unless you explain what they are, 
in what way they are endangered and in 
what manner they may be preserved. 
That, indeed, might have been the 
subject of the Professor’s lecture. 

He gives us, instead, only that 
dreadful cry of despair, ‘J do not know 
the answer.’ Yet it is possible that the 
answer, in part at least, will be found 
in his own beloved Guild Socialism. 
Professor Cole reports the failure of 
the guild experiments in the nineteen- 
twenties, without, apparently, asking 
himself whether such experiments 
might not have succeeded in the very 
different circumstances of the last six 
years. I think, myself, they could have 
succeeded; moreover, I believe that 
the ‘joint consultation’ movement of 
the postwar years is bound to evolve 
in the direction of Guild Socialism, 
whatever name may be given to it. 
(See Fact, May 1950.) 

Do not despair, Professor. The 
Fates are often on our side when least 
we know it. FACTOTUM 


THE PAPER 
THAT PRINTS 
THE TRUTH 


HOUSING POSITION AT 31 DECEMBER, 1951 


Great England 
Housing Accommodation provided since end of war Britain | and Wales Scotland 
NEW PERMANENT HOUSES aS 3 Te : 1,016,349 902,524 113,825 
TEMPORARY HOUSES 0 ae ae ae ee 157,146 124,970 32,176 
Total new houses .. : | 1,173,495 1,027,494 146, 00! 
CONVERSIONS, REPAIR OF WAR DAMAGE, ETC. Ars 338,820 | 326,587 12,233 
Total new homes .. ..| 1,512,315 | 1,354,081 158,234 


Total conversions, etc., may fall occasionally owing to derequisitions. 


Here's the holiday with a difference—a week at a luxury Butlin — 
camp with all its normal attractions PIL,US special features being 


added by the Labour Party. Rallies, discussions, exhibitions . . 
everything for Socialists of every age. And all at j 
special Labour Party rates! The date: June 14-21. 
The place: sunny Filey on the : 
glorious Yorkshire coast. The camp 
has been reserved by the Labour 
Movement for the whole week 
== Ot Esme LaLcyaeeluenlbers: 
Trade Unionists and Co- 
operators. Plorsitent iiss 
coupon now, and get the 
coloured brochure giving 
full details of the pro- 
gramme and _ prices. 
It's the first step 
to your Holiday 
of a Lifetime. 


DP 


To Morgan Phillips, 


The Labour party Transport House, Smith Square, London, S.W.1 
Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the 
brochure giving ‘full details of Labour's Filey rally 


©, 0) 6 0 in Ja 081%) (0 /e\'s Yeviale. o,e-oin tee ete) wi s/iwi lei ius want allp: Wiel eh aitelial olen eteneretene 


(Please complete in BLOCK letters) 


I must read that book! 


Books of all kinds, pamphlets, Government 
publications and periodicals can be ordered 
from the Labour Party Bookshop. Expert advice 


on works dealing with the Socialist and 


Trade Union Movements always available 


LABOUR PARTY BOOKSHOP, TRANSPORT HOUSE, SMITH SQ., LONDON, $.W.1 
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